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Introduction 


ACT has been investigating issues and supports related to high school students’ mental health 
even before the COVID-19 pandemic. For example, we found in pre-pandemic research that 
students had a limited awareness of the mental health services available to them at their school.' 
Early on in the pandemic, certain students reported that their families needed help accessing 
health care. In open-ended survey responses, many students also reported an increase in 
anxiety brought on by the pandemic, due to concerns such as worrying that their parents might 
get sick or having difficulty concentrating on schoolwork.? 


We expanded on prior research by asking students to indicate, near the beginning of the 

new 2020-2021 school year, their perceptions of how well their school was supporting their 
mental health and the extent to which daily life experiences during the pandemic had helped 
or hurt their mental health. We asked a random sample of high school students who sat for the 
2020 October National ACT® test to participate in an online survey; a total of 2,291 students 
participated.* These students provided us with insights regarding their learning context, the 
mental health support they received, and whether they had experienced additional stressors 
during the pandemic, particularly whether they had academic concerns this school year or 
concerns regarding their college preparedness. 


Because students varied in whether their schools were offering in-person, virtual, or hybrid 
learning (or had changed between these three learning models during the current school year), 
we further examined whether differences in learning contexts shaped the mental health support 
that students received from their schools or their concerns about academic preparedness. In 
our study, 41% of students reported engaging in a hybrid learning model, either by participating 
in a continuously hybrid learning model or by changing from in-person to virtual learning or vice 
versa in the first few months of the 2020—2021 school year. The remaining students indicated 
that for the first few months they had either learned virtually (82%) or in person (27%) but not 
both.* We were particularly interested in discovering if those students who participated in hybrid 
and online learning models had similar mental health support compared to students who were in 
the classroom. 


In February 2021, the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) issued updated 
guidance regarding how schools can safely offer in-person learning, highlighting scientific data 
on reopening and an operational strategy for K-12 schools to do so.° Among a wide range of 
factors to consider, the CDC recommended that schools identify how operational approaches 
to learning (i.e., in-person, virtual, hybrid) might impact their students’ mental health, particularly 
with equity in mind. 


ACT hopes that this latest study, which includes the voices of students themselves, will be useful 
to policymakers and school system administrators as they analyze and apply CDC guidelines in 
determining when and how to safely return students to the classroom.® 
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Student Mental Health Support 


According to both the National Institutes of Health (NIH) and the CDC, students age 12-17 have 
experienced increased stress, anxiety, and depression because of the isolation brought on by 
the social distancing measures implemented to reduce the spread of COVID-19.’ Moreover, 

we know that in earlier times when instruction was largely administered in person, high-quality 
relationships with teachers were shown to increase students’ academic and social-emotional 
well-being, as well as improving their mental health.® 


To this point, several students shared the effects of their learning mode on their academic and 
mental well-being. One student said, “Human interaction does a lot for my learning.” Others 
explained pandemic-era learning’s effect on their mental health: 


I’ve noticed my anxiety has gotten worse. | think my brain has a hard time separating 
when it’s time for me to rest and when it’s time for me to work, as I’m doing both things 
in the same environment. | constantly feel overwhelmed with work yet unmotivated to 
get it done.” 


| have too many assignments at once, and they all seem to have due dates stacked on 
top of each other. I’m trying my best, but | also have mental health issues. It’s hard for 
me to balance everything and extremely stressful.” 


To investigate the level of mental health support that students were receiving during the first few 
months of the 2020-2021 academic year, we asked whether someone at school had reached 
out to them to ask how they were doing and whether they had someone to contact at school 
should they need mental health support. 
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Only 50% of students said that, between the start of the school year and the survey in late 
October, someone at their school had reached out to ask how they were doing. Students 
learning in a hybrid model (46%) were less likely than students learning in person (55%) to 
say that someone had reached out to them. A little more than half (53%) of students who were 
learning remotely reported that someone at their school had reached out to them.® 


While a higher percentage of students (66%) said there was an adult at their school they felt 
comfortable contacting if they needed mental health support (compared to students who had 
someone reach out to them), differences across students’ learning models emerged here as 
well. Specifically, more students who were learning at school (74%) indicated they had someone 
they felt comfortable contacting compared to students learning in either a hybrid format (66%) or 
virtually (59%; see Figure 1). 


There were also differences between students of different racial/ethnic groups. Only one in two 
Black students (52%) said they had an adult at school they were comfortable contacting if they 
needed mental health support, while 70% of White students had an adult they could contact. 
This is consistent with prior research conducted by ACT, which found that students of color were 
less likely than White students to say that they felt comfortable reaching out to an adult at their 
school if they needed mental health support.’ 


Figure 1. Percentage of Students Who Responded That They Had an Adult at Their School They Felt 
Comfortable Reaching out to if They Needed Mental Health Support, by Race/Ethnicity and Learning 
Format 


White 70% 
Other 70% 
aly ex-lal ley 


Black 


In-Person 
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] Race i Learning Format 


Following the finding that students learning in person were more likely to have someone at 
school they felt comfortable reaching out to for mental health support, it is not surprising 
that there was a relationship between the format in which students were learning and 
whether they agreed that their school could effectively support their mental health needs. 
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Specifically, more students who were learning in person (71%) agreed that their school 
personnel could effectively help students who were experiencing mental health issues than 
students who were learning virtually (62%) or in a hybrid format (63%; see Figure 2)." 


Figure 2. Percentage of Students, by Learning Format, Who Agreed or Disagreed That 
Their School Could Effectively Help Students Experiencing Mental Health Issues 
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Concerns Regarding Preparedness 


A major new stressor in many students’ lives is whether the pandemic and its effects on the 
format and quality of their learning have negatively impacted their academic preparedness. This 
was particularly true for the students in our study, both for the 2020—2021 school year and for 
college preparedness. 


A large majority of students were at least “somewhat” concerned that school closures in spring 
2020 had negatively impacted their academic preparedness for the current school year (82%) 
and/or their college preparedness (84%). Almost one in three students (30%) experienced “a 
great deal” of concern about each of these two issues. Students who were experiencing hybrid 
learning or had switched between a virtual model and an in-person learning model were more 
likely to be concerned, at 85%, compared to those who only experienced either virtual or in- 
person learning (80% for both groups). 


The higher percentage of students in a hybrid learning model who were concerned about the 
pandemic having a negative impact on their academic preparedness might be attributable to 
them being in the unique position of experiencing both learning models this school year. In 
fact, 68% of the students who were experiencing both in-person and virtual learning indicated 
that their learning was better at school than it was at home.'? While online and hybrid learning 
can be exceptionally useful in certain circumstances (such as a global pandemic), research 
tells us that online classes are typically less effective than traditional in-person learning." 
Perhaps also contributing to these results was the fact that a higher percentage of students in 
a hybrid model were learning asynchronously (i.e., students watching recorded lessons rather 
than participating live alongside their teachers and peers) (23%) compared to those learning 
exclusively in a virtual environment (17%). 
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The challenges of learning in a hybrid model was explained in a student’s own words: 


It’s very weird; it’s harder to learn because if | miss a day you have to wait [until] 
the day after [next] to see your teacher if you don’t have a way of contacting them. 
| also feel like the teachers aren't giving me much help, and | don’t have much time 
for help [from] the teacher.” 


We also asked students which of the core subject areas (i.e., mathematics, science, English/ 
language arts, social studies) they were most concerned about. The greatest number of 
students were most concerned about their mathematics preparedness (57%), followed by 
science (37%). Under “other,” the most common student write-in responses were foreign 
languages (see Figure 3). There were no differences in the subject areas by learning format. 


Figure 3. Percentage of Students Who Thought That Closures in Spring 2020 Negatively 
Impacted Their Academic Preparedness for School Year 2020-21 in Each Core Subject Area 


Mathematics 57% 


English/Language Arts 26% 


Social Studies 17% 


Other 8% 


Note: Students could choose more than one subject area; therefore, percentages will not sum to 100. 


Students reiterated these concerns, particularly regarding the effectiveness of virtual 
learning, in their open-ended responses: 


While some aspects of learning in terms of content have stayed the same, in certain 
classes, it is still not the same as in person. For instance, in my AP Bio course, | 

am only able to watch videos of certain labs or my teacher’s demonstrations. | am 
unable to participate in the labs myself, and it is sometimes _ a little more difficult to 
follow a lab when | am not actively involved.” 


When we went online | struggled with subjects 
like math and foreign language which were 
difficult to learn without a teacher in front of you, 
but subjects like English and history were easy.” 
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Considering our findings, ACT recommends the following: 


Ensure that schools have the resources to offer mental health supports and that 
students are proactively informed of these resources."* This may include hiring 
more school counselors and/or social workers, partnering with community mental 
health providers, and offering professional development for teachers and other 
non-counseling staff so that they are comfortable touching base with each student 
to check in and ensure the students understand the available resources. Effective 
mental health supports may look different under different learning models, and 
schools should ensure that students in all modes of instruction have easy access to 
mental health resources. 


Provide parents with resources to support the mental health of their children. To 
further increase student access to mental health resources, particularly given limited 
school resources, schools should enlist parents as partners. Ensuring that parents 
know the resources available for their students, including resources that will assist 
them in understanding their children’s potential mental health challenges and give 
them the tools to identify if their child might require assistance, will provide additional 
opportunities for students to receive help if needed. 


Actively recruit counselors, teachers, and other staff members of color. Though this 
type of transformation requires longer-term efforts, school systems must work to 
increase the diversity of their teaching and staff workforces, since in the current study 
there were fewer Black students who reported having someone at school to reach 
out to relative to White students."> In addition, all staff should receive professional 
development around connecting with and supporting students from different 
backgrounds than their own. This includes cultural competency training as well 

as working with all teachers (particularly White teachers) to implement restorative 
justice practices and promote anti-racism, including identifying and working to end 
microaggressions and other behaviors that can alienate students of color. 


As soon as it is possible to do so safely, allow students to return to school. Students 
who were learning in school reported a higher belief that adults at their school could 
help with mental health issues, and students who had experienced both in-person 
and distance learning reported a better quality of learning at school. States, districts, 
and schools should carefully consult CDC guidelines to ensure that any in-person 
learning is safe for students and teachers as these complicated decisions are made.'® 
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About ACT’s Center for Equity in Learning 


ACT’s Center for Equity in Learning focuses on closing gaps in equity, opportunity and 
achievement for underserved populations and working learners. Through purposeful 
investments, employee engagement, and thoughtful advocacy efforts, the Center supports 
innovative partnerships, actionable research, initiatives, campaigns, and programs to further 
ACT’s mission of helping people achieve education and workplace success. 


For more information, visit equityinlearning.act.org 
@ACTEdquity 
@ACT 


